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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 659 

Ober die Erfahrungsgrundlagen unseres Wissens. Von A. Meinong. 
(Abhandlungen zur Didaktik und Philosophie der Naturwissenschaft, 
Band I, Heft 6.) Berlin, Julius Springer, 1906. — pp. 113. 

The appearance of this new work of Meinong within a scientific series, 
along with monographs upon electric lamps and optical instruments, is 
both a warning and a challenge, — a warning to the scientific philistine and 
a challenge to the technical philosopher. If, as the editor of the series 
remarks in his general introduction, the recent attitude of the natural 
sciences, — viz., the tendency to look upon all reflection upon the founda- 
tions of scientific knowledge as a philosophical luxury (in the evil sense of 
the word), — has given place to a more and more general and urgent call 
for natural philosophy, the opportunity to contribute to the satisfaction of 
the demand, offered to this most subtle and inveterate of dialecticians, is 
also in a larger sense a challenge to technical philosophy to show its worth. 

In a general way the critical and modest, anything-but-nai've, realism that 
is here presented may justly expect to command the interest and respect of 
science. And although avowedly directed primarily to the attention of the 
scientist, it has also, for that very reason, indeed, a special interest for the 
philosopher, because enforced abstention from detail and singleness of 
purpose have made possible a relatively simple and compact statement of a 
realism which, in contrast to the old naive point of view, as well as to the 
more modern phenomenalism and idealism of such writers as Mach and Pear- 
son, holds to the reality of the object of perception and the capacity of 
ideal relations founded upon perception to give us knowledge of the real. 

The key-note of this realism is the identification of empirical knowledge 
with perception, and the formulation of an ideal of pure perception, and 
its immediate evidence, in the light of which our knowledge is tested. 
Fundamental to the understanding of this definition and ideal of experi- 
ential knowledge is the distinction between a priori and a posteriori 
knowledge with which the readers of Meinong are familiar. A priori 
necessity applies to judgments of relation, to ideal objects which have 
being but not necessarily existence. Perception, which alone is experi- 
ence, properly speaking, has immediate evidence of certainty (or conjec- 
tural \Vermutungs^\ evidence which approaches to certainty) but not neces- 
sity. Perception, whether inner or outer, always includes judgment of 
existence. The criterion of perception is, then, not the representative 
correspondence of presentation with object, nor the causal relation between 
object and presentation, but the immediate evidence of the existential 
judgment. 

Fundamental again to this definition and ideal are the well-known dis- 
tinctions between the presentation, the object, and the objective in percep- 
tion, between the content and intent of perception. The object of percep- 
tion is always a real, not an attribute ; the objective is always existence. 
The immediate evidence which characterizes perception does not apply to 
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the presentation, to the attribute, but to the existence of the object appre- 
hended by it. The ideal of pure perception is simultaneity of act and 
object of perception, i. e., absolute immediacy to which alone certainty 
attaches. 

All this is in the main a recapitulation of Meinong's former analyses of 
knowledge. But when the criterion and ideal of perception are applied to 
our concrete knowledge — and this is the new feature of the work — it is 
found that many apparent perceptions, ' aspects ' of both inner and outer 
experience, do not satisfy them. They are what Meinong describes as only 
half-perceptions. There is a perceptual substrate, an existential judgment 
with its immediate evidence, but to this are added subjective, phenomenal 
aspects, sensational and ideal, which do not have immediate evidence 
and must frequently be supplanted by • better ' phenomena. Such half- 
perceptions are the so-called primary and secondary qualities of outer per- 
ception, both of which are subjective and without immediate evidence. 

Immediate evidence of certainty, with its ideal of simultaneity of object 
and act of perception, is realized only in inner perception and there only 
approximately. In the inner perception of such psychical objects as the 
presentation-content involved in perception of external objects, or the fun- 
damental psychical acts of presentation, feeling, conation, and judgment, 
the normal relation is that of succession of object and perceptual act. 
There is an ideal point or moment of togetherness, with its immediate 
certainty, but most of the aspects of inner perception are phenomenal 
content with only conjectural ( Vermutungs-) evidence. Meinong's discus- 
sion of the relation of immediate perception to memory, the immediate 
evidence of the former and the conjectural evidence of the latter, is very 
interesting at this point. A statement of his conclusion must suffice. 
' ' The evidence of inner perception is, like that of memory, merely con- 
jectural, and reaches the ideal limit of certainty only at the limiting moment 
of immediacy." 

While the aspects of inner perception have a peculiar advantage in the 
matter of evidence, the situation in the case of outer perception is in prin- 
ciple the same. There is an outer as well as an inner perception. It 
offers very good conjectural evidence for the existence of things, but poor 
evidence for the existence of the appearing attributes. Both primary and 
secondary qualities frequently turn out to be illusions without evidence, 
phenomenal aspects for which ' better ' phenomena must be substituted. 

It is at this point that the most suggestive feature of the present work 
appears in the theory of the substitution of ideal objects, ideal construc- 
tions, ideal superiora (which apart from perception have being and neces- 
sity but not existence and certainty), as phenomena of a higher order for 
the lower phenomena without evidence. Meinong maintains that we have 
knowledge of reality through ideal superiora, that they are applicable to 
the noumenon. In other words, that the subjective origin (through idea- 
tional activity) of the relational elements in knowledge does not affect 
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their validity as vehicles of perception of the real. It is difficult to state 
in a word or two the elaborate reasoning which underlies this claim, but its 
general trend may be suggested. Ideal relations, when applied to the real, 
have perceptual evidence, are quqsi perceptual, as are the other phenomenal 
aspects of perception. Thus, to take the most important ideal superiora, 
relations of similarity and difference, when a perceptual judgment includes 
the perception of difference, the same evidence of existence of an object 
holds of the judgment of existence of differences in the object. The dif- 
ferences are real although the particular phenomena in which these differ- 
ences appear may turn out to be illusory and require the substitution of 
other phenomena. The possibility of the transference of these ideal rela- 
tions (and besides similarity and difference Meinong includes number, 
form, movement, and cause and effect, closely connected with judgments 
of comparison) from one phenomenal aspect to another proves that they 
belong to the noumenal and have existence as their objective. 

The essential task of every empirical science is, then, the discovery of the 
best phenomena as substitutes for the first aspects of perception ; and phe- 
nomena are the 'better,' the more differentiated they are, i. e., the more 
they further the relational judgments involved in perception. In the intro- 
duction of this worth concept of ' better and worse ' phenomena, of degrees of 
reality, Meinong is apparently on the verge of a functional and develop- 
mental theory of knowledge, an aspect which he has always tended to 
ignore and which is only suggested here. The theory of evidence de- 
veloped makes immediate evidence of the noumenal but an ideal limiting 
term. Practically all perceptions of concrete aspects of experience, 
whether inner or outer, have only probability, and the degree of their 
probability seems to be measured by their instrumental value in furthering 
the recurrent conceptual activities of comparison. Should not these recur- 
rent activities be viewed in their volitional aspect, and the better or worse 
evidence of phenomena interpreted in terms of continuity of volitional 
process ? And, finally, as to the nature of immediate evidence which con- 
stitutes the ideal of knowledge, has he really got to the bottom of it ? His 
view is far enough removed from the naive representative and causal 
theories of knowledge ; but is the criterion of simultaneity less external ? 
Meinong denies that we can go beyond this criterion, and criticises all ge- 
netic or ' selection ' principles of evidence ; but it is doubtful whether imme- 
diate certainty can be understood any more easily than probability, without 

the use of the concepts of volition and purpose. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Trinity College. 

Questions esthitiques et religieuses. Par Paul Stapfer. Paris, F. Alcan, 

1906. — pp. 208. 

This volume comprises three essays. The first, "La question de l'art 
pour l'art," treats this supposed problem of esthetics both historically and 



